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lects in the lowlands, leaving the foothills above the frost
line.
In the central valleys oranges ripen very early and
as some of these are far to the north of the Coast Coun-
try, the unusual procedure of shipping earliest ripening
fruits southward to market is accounted for.
The largest producing district in this division lies on the
eastern foothills of Tulare County, including Woodlake and
Porterville, at an elevation of four or five hundred feet
above sea-level. One of the typical soils of this district
is known as the Porterville clay loam adobe, which is a
residual soil characteristic of the higher foothill slopes.
Lower down the valley slopes are found soils of the San
Joaquin series, which are sometimes characterized by
"hog-wallows" and a certain, amount of hardpan. The
valley floor is composed mostly of alluvial soils of the
Hanford series.
In the northern Sacramento Valley the soils are very
variable, but are mostly of a reddish color. They are in
large part sedimentary soils of the San Joaquin, Stockton,
Alamo, and other series. While there are many exceptions,
it is true that these soils, especially on the east side of
the valley, are quite generally underlaid by a stratum of
dense, impervious hardpan which occurs at variable
depths. Where hardpan is near the surface, the land is
not suited to citrus fruits unless it be dynamited and the
hardpan thoroughly broken up.
The Northern Coast .Division
In outline this division is very irregular, consisting in
places of a narrow strip between the mountains and the